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colloquies to put upon paper drawings of our position,
thus being able to see the best positions for their can-
non, and the best mode, in fact, in which all their dis-
position might be made. We learnt this artifice after-
wards from the prisoners.

It was decided that evening to give us battle on the
morrow, although the deputies of the States-General,
content with the advantages that had been already
gained, and not liking to run the risk of failure, were
opposed to an action taking place. They were, how-
ever, persuaded to agree, and on the following morn-
ing the battle began.

The struggle lasted many hours. But our position
had been badly chosen, and, in spite of every effort, we
were unable to maintain it. Villars, in the early part
of the action, received a wound which incapacitated
him from duty. All the burden of command fell upon
Boufflers. He bore it well; but after a time finding
his army dispersed, his infantry overwhelmed, the
ground slipping from under his feet, he thought only
of beating a good and honourable retreat. He led
away his army in such good order, that the enemy were
unable to interfere with it in the slightest degree. Dur-
ing all the march, which lasted until night, we did not
lose a hundred stragglers, and carried off all the can-
non with the exception of a few pieces. The enemy
passed the night upon the battle-field, in the midst of
twenty-five thousand dead, and marched towards Mons
the next evening. They frankly admitted that in men
killed and wounded, in general officers and privates, in
flags and standard, they had lost more than we. The
battle cost them, in fact, seven lieutenant-generals, five